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or an important court mission, wanted money and gave their
land in pledge. The Jew provided the cash at an interest of
some 40 per cent, per annum. Naturally he was not exactly
a popular person, and he only managed to exist by royal pro-
tection. To needy Norman and Plantagenet kings he was very
useful, not only as a moneylender. Being at the royal mercy,
the Jew could also be tallaged at pleasure. Often he could not
pay the heavy tallage, whereupon the king called in the Jew's
debts and thus indirectly taxed his people. This was the basis
of the intense hatred of the Jews and the desire for their expulsion.
It was an act of great self-denial when Edward I banished them
in 1290. But the moneylender seems indispensable, and in the
thirteenth century the Jews were rivalled by a body of merchants
from southern France, called Caursines from the town of Gallon*.
By an ingenious plan they evaded the Usury Laws of the Church
and were as big extortioners as the Jews. The Church did not
allow usury, but it did allow compensation for loss. If you did
not pay back your debt at the time promised the lender might
suffer loss, and he was at liberty to charge you the difference
(id quod interest) caused by the delay. Hence if he lent money
for a short period free of usury, he could charge for your delay
in not fulfilling the contract, and this charge was called' interest'.
By making the free period very short the difference between
usury and interest almost disappeared in practice, though not
in theory. It was sharp practices but legitimate, and as money
was needed it was tolerated.

It has been greatly debated whether thts Usury I,uws were
good or evil. They were probably good for the period for which
they were made. Such opportunities for the UK; of capital as
there were, were chiefly of the trading order, in which a man
might fairly take the risks of commercial venture. Later, in
the fifteenth century, as trade grew more complex, these laws
became hampering, and as we shall see gradually dropped into
abeyance. The one drawback to the system was that it tended
to lock up money in the form of plate, and the free circulation
of money is essential to flourishing commerce.